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“It is in keeping with the necessities of the times that. 


we turn to Federal aid for education. It is in keeping with 


the evolving theory of cooperation between the State and 
the Nation that we today justify that aid. It is in keeping 


with the meaning of American citizenship and the relation of 


that citizenship to the theory that education is basic in 


American democracy that we extend now the cooperative 


spirit and justify Federal aid on the score that all persons 
born in the United States shall have an equal opportunity in 


the attainment of the fundamentals of education. 


Propaganda is 


Education is the path democracy treads. 
the way of the dictator and dictatorships. And there is a 
vast difference. Shall the people learn the truth, be free to 


discover it, to express it, and to use it, or shall they just be 


given what is for their good? Thoughtful American citizens 


demand the first. He who would destroy democracy in 


America will picture as attractive the second. Equality of 


educational opportunity offers democracy’s greatest chance. 


—Hon. ELsBert D. THOMas, 
U. S. Senator from Utah. 


(Printed by authority of the State of Illinois) 


BOOKLISTS AND BOOKNOTES 


() We call to your attention a recent pub- 
lication of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, Division of Social Research, “Rural 
Youth: their situation and prospects,” by 
Bruce L. Melvin and Elna N. Smith. 
(Research monograph XV, 1938. U. S. 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C.) 


This very careful study of the problems 
of the rural youth—problems that do con- 
cern the libraries of our State—jis con- 
cisely reported in the “Summary” under 
such headings as “Distribution of youth”; 
“Economic situation of rural youth”; “Ed- 
ucational status and opportunities of rural 
youth”; “Marriage of rural youth”; ‘Use 
of leisure time”; “Programs to aid rural 
youth”; and, “The long-time problem.” 


« A traveling exhibit of attractive books 
for boys and girls is boxed and ready at 
any time to be sent from the Illinois State 
Library, to any person or group who can 
use with advantage such an exhibit. The 
only cost is the transportation to and from 
Springfield. The exhibit is a general one, 
and is intended to furnish aid in the selec- 
tion of books to buy for children and to 
give suggestions for purchase for school 
libraries. 


A feature of the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Francisco is a dis- 
play of several thousand books on the 
countries and peoples of the Pacific and 
their contributions to world civilization. 
In connection with this display, which is 
shown in the pavilion known as Pacific 
House, a series of book talks has been ar- 
ranged. The meetings are free of charge 
to those attending the fair. Well-known 
authors and “book trade” people are among 
the speakers. 


/ Another installment of International 
Mind Alcove books has been received at 
the State Library. The titles included in 
the adult collection are: 


Angell, Norman— Peace with the dic- 
tators? 


Fergusson, Erna—Venezuela. 


Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman — Portraits 
from a Chinese scroll. 


Streit, Clarence K.—Union now. 


The titles included in the children’s col- 
lection are: 


Alessios, Alison B. and Kalab, Theresa— 
Buffo and Petro. 


Embury, Lucy—Painted saints. 

Morse, Katharine—The pig that danced 
a jig. 

Petersham, 
book of wheat. 

Root, Charlet—The feast of lamps. 


Maud and Miska— Story 


*» Twenty certificates were granted for the 
completion of adult reading courses issued 
by the Illinois State Library and _ those 
published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, during the calendar year 1938. The 
certificates issued are as follows: 


Appreciation of sculpture 
Aeronautics 

Civil Service 

Correct English usage 
Diesel engineering 
Geology 

Home Economics 

Human body and its care 
Interior decoration 
Journalism 

Life of Christ 

Nursing 

Photography 

Psychology and its use 
Secretarial training 
Social service 


FORTHCOMING A. L. A. 
PUBLICATIONS 


Small Public Library Buildings, by John 
Adams Lowe for the Committee on Li- 
brary Architecture and Building Planning. 

Hospital Libraries, by Edith Kathleen 
Jones. 

Periodicals for Small and Medium-sized 
Libraries, by Frank K. Walter. 

The Library of Tomorrow, edited by Emily 
Miller Danton. 

Reference Books of 1935-1937, by Isadore 
G. Mudge. 

Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal 
Public Libraries, prepared by A. L. A 
Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenture. 


Entered as second-class matter April 22, 1919, at the postoffice at Springfield, Illinois. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103. 


October 3, 1917. 
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Selective List of Documents Available 


' 4“ Compiled by Emma Scheffler 


The Advisory committee on education. 

The federal government and education. 
A summary of findings and proposals of 
the Advisory committee on _ education. 
Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1938. 31p. 
charts, tables, map. 23cm. 

“It is the purpose of this pamphlet to 
summarize major findings of the Commit- 
tee and to present briefly the Committee’s 
proposals for Federal aid for education.” 
The Advisory committee on _ education. 

Staff study no. 7. 

Selected legal problems in providing fed- 
eral aid for education by Robert R. Ham- 
ilton. . Wash., U. S. govt. print. 
off., 1938. 71p. 23cm. 15c. 

“Dr. Robert R. Hamilton, the author of 
this study, is Professor of Law, the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. In recent years he 
has devoted much attention to research and 
teaching in the field of school law. 

The study was carried on under the gen- 
eral supervision of Dr. Paul R. Mort, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Director of the 
Advanced school of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and is in- 
tended to supplement from the legal point 
of view the work reported in Staff study 
no. 5, Principles and methods of distribut- 
ing federal aid for education.” 
Advisory committee on education. 

study number 11. 

Library service by Carleton B. Joeckel. 
Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1938. 107p. 
tables. 15c. 

“Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, the author of 
this study, is professor of library science, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. He is an outstanding student of 
the relationships of libraries to other 
agencies of education. He has had ex- 
tensive experience in library administra- 
tion, teaching, and research. 

The present study continues research in 
the field of Federal relations to libraries 
with which he has been concerned for sev- 
eral years. In the prosecution of the study, 
Dr. Joeckel was assisted by a special com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, but he is solely responsible for the 
findings and views contained in the study.” 


Advisory committee on education. Staff 
study number 13. 

The National Youth Administration, by 
Palmer O. Johnson and Oswald L. Harvey. 
- . . Wash. D. C., U. S. govt. print. 
off., 1938. 121p. tables, 23cm. 15c. 

“This study of the work of the National 
youth administration is limited to a de- 
scription of its organization and programs, 
with some evaluation of its accomplish- 


Staff 


ments. Although it has not been possible 
to obtain and present all of the data that 
would be desirable for a comprehensive 
treatment of the work of the National 
Youth Administration, . the study 
appears to be of sufficient validity to re- 
flect correctly the status of the National 
Youth Administration and to give a some- 
what general appraisal of its program.” 


U. S.—Agricultural dept. Miscellaneous 
publication no. 303. 
Native woody plants of the United 


States, their erosion—control and wildlife 
values, by William R. Van Dersal. Wash., 
D. C., U. S. govt. print. off., 1938. 362p. 
maps (in pocket) illus. 23cm. $1.75 
(Buckram). 

Since the initial appearance of this 
work is preliminary mimeographed form in 
1936, a great many people have contributed 
original information and suggestions with- 
out which the present publication would be 
much less complete. It presents an in- 
dexed list of woody plants growing in the 
U. S., naming each species as unmistakably 
as possible, and giving all available data 
pertinent to its use in erosion control and 
wildlife conservation. It may be noted 
that this indexed list is not intended for 
use in the identification of plants, although 
characters listed here may assist in making 
determinations. After identification is cer- 
tain, this publication may be consulted for 
data on the use of any given woody plant. 

In the alphabetical list are considered all 
species of woody plants known to grow in 
the continental United States and on the 
California islands, with a few exceptions. 
The species making up the list of woody 
plants have been selected from two sources: 
(1) Regional and local ‘floras, and (2) 
monographs of families or genera. There 
is a 29 page bibliography and an alpha- 
betical list of common names of woody 
plants at the end of the publication. 


U. S.—Agriculture dept. Miscellaneous 
publication no. 327. 

Motor fuels from farm products by P. 
Burke Jacobs and Harry P. Newton. 
Wash., U. S. govt. print. off., 1938. 129p. 
charts, illus. tables, maps. 15c. 

“Because of the paramount importance 
of motor fuels in modern civilization, . . . 
numerous efforts have been made in recent 
years to develop substitute motor fuels 
with which to supplement petroleum. 

“This bulletin presents statistics on the 
annual production and geographic distri- 
bution of various farm crops suitable as 
raw material for producing alcohol or 
similar compounds for use in motor-fuel 
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blends. The relative cost and efficiency 
of various motor fuels are compared. The 
possibility of producing fuels from ma- 
terials other than agricultural products is 
pointed out, and data are given on the na- 
tional supply of such materials. The 
manufacture and use of replacement fuels 
abroad, as well as in the United States, are 
discussed.” A four page bibliography of 
literature cited is given at the end. 


U. S.— Agriculture dept.— Prairie states 
forestry project—Forest service. 

Tree planting on the prairie states for- 
estry project. Wash., U. S. govt. print. 
off., 1938. 8p. illus. 23cm. No price given, 

The practices and methods outlined in 
this leaflet are in use on the many miles of 
successful shelter-belts established by the 
Prairie states forestry project of the United 
States forest service. 


’ Pamphlet Material Available 
f Checked by Esther Bryant 


Colcord, Joanna Carver. Your com- 
munity; its provision for health, education, 
safety, and welfare. N. Y., Russell Sage 
foundation, 1939. 249p. illus. A ten-page 
bibliography. 64c. 

This is not only a revision of the pam- 
phlet “What social workers should know 
about their own communities” by Mar- 
garet F. Byington, but a more comprehen- 
sive volume. It is addressed to the larger 
public rather than strictly to social work- 
ers, that is to those whose need it most 
closely meets, the non professional or pre- 
professional students of social conditions, 
such as lay study groups, classes in civics 
in high schools and colleges, and students 
at schools of social work. 

Davis, William Steeple. Practical am- 
ateur photography. Garden City, N. Y., 
Garden City publishing Co., 1937. 264p. 
illus. (Star books.) Western news, 70c. 

References at the end of each chapter and 
a three-page bibliography. The book de- 
scribes each step in the evolution of a 
finished photograph, in language non-tech- 
nical as possible while giving both the 
theoretical groundwork and practical work- 
ing details. It is a revision of the author’s 
earlier work of the same title, adding new 
chapters on Amateur cinematography, Color 
photography, and Miniature cameras. 

Fellowcrafters series of instruction man- 
uals. Fellowcrafters, inc., 64 Stanhope St., 
Boston. The directions for each activity 
are clear, concise, and well illustrated. 15c 
each (25c for the one on silk screen). 
Numbers include: Gimp braiding projects; 
Metal tooling; New clays for old uses; 
Chip carving; Easiweaving; Leathercraft 
for beginners; Metalcraft for beginners; 
Amberolcraft; Silk screen process printing 
(often used in making posters, magazine 
and book covers, and cards). 

Howe, Laurence Henry. Finding the 
Soal posts; addresses to youth and the 
leaders of youth. Nashville, Tenn., Cokes- 

1938. 140p. Western news 


were delivered before college groups, high 


school assemblies, teachers’ institutes and 
commencement audiences. The author be- 
lieves that, although youth today has a 
very real problem in evaluation and ad- 
justment, it is not a “lost generation.” 
Contents: The world is changing, what 
shall we do about it; The divine right of 
personality; A finish fight; Finding the goal 
posts; The calamity of “Safety first”; The 
spoils of culture; New men for the new 
day; Your arch of triumph. 

Hyers, Mrs. Faith (Holmes). The Ii- 
brary and the radio. Chicago, University 
of Chicago press, 1938. 100p. Western 
news 68c. 

Shows libraries how to succeed in 
the fields of preparatory and followup 
reading on the subject of a broadcast; pres- 
entation of broadcasts about books; en- 
couragement of voluntary reading by 
children’s librarians and stimulation of de- 
sirable new interests; useful source of in- 
formation for all who prepare radio pro- 
grams. This pamphlet is a report of ex- 
perience and a discussion of the problems. 

Joint committee of the American library 
association and the National education as- 
sociation. By way of introduction; a book 
list for young people. Chic., A. L. A., 1938. 
130p. illus. 65c. 

This annotated list of books replaces 
“Recreational reading for young people” 
issued in 1931 by the American library 
association. 1200 books, chosen primarily 
from adult literature for the young person 
of high school age who has been using 
the juvenile collection and is now turning 
to adult books, are based on ' reading 
interests of youth, including both fiction 
and readable nonfiction: Adventure; On 
the high seas; Tales of mystery; The 
western scene; Home life; Other countries; 
Romance; Ourselves; Careers; Portraits of 
interesting people; The modern world; 
Other times; Science and scientific explora- 
tion; Animal life and adventure; Humor, 
whimsy and fantasy; Poets and poetry; 
Plays and players; Short stories and 
sketches; School and college days; Sports 
and hobbies. 


j 
70c. 
ae Some of the addresses in this book 


Leisure magazine. 3,000 books of leisure. 
Leisure magazine, 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton. 10c. 

This list includes a wide variety of sub- 
jects such as hobbies, recreational activities, 
and other phases of the leisure-time move- 
ment. 

Mann, Thomas. The coming victory of 
democracy. N. Y., Alfred A. Knopf, 1938. 
67p. $1.00. 

National council of teachers of English— 
Committee on recreational reading. Leisure 
reading. National council of teachers of 
English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago. 20c. 

This widely used list of books for junior 
high school reading has been entirely re- 
vised and brought up to date. The rewrit- 
ten annotations are in a form which ap- 
peals to young people. Seven new subjects 
are: Animal kingdom; Discovery and ex- 
ploration; Etiquette; Games and sports; 
Handicrafts; Hobbies; Photography. 

National occupational conference pamph- 
lets. An appraisal and abstract of avail- 
able literature on the: baker, detective, 
free-lance writer, industrial chemist, in- 
terior decorator, office machine operator. 
N. Y., National occupational conference, 
551 Fifth Ave., 1938. 10c each. 


Public affairs committee, inc. Public 
affairs pamphlets. 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
10c each. Such titles as: no. 20 Your 
income and mine; no. 21 Labor on new 
fronts; no. 22 Youth in the world of today. 


Stewart, Maxwell Slutz. Security or the 
dole. Public affairs committee, 8 W. 40th 
St., N. Y. 32p. 10c. Revision of an 
earlier pamphlet with much new material, 
including discussion of proposed changes in 
the Social security act. 

World affairs pamphlets. Foreign policy 
association, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 25c each. 
e.g. no. 3 America looks abroad, by Fred- 
erick L. Schuman and George Soule. “A 
policy for promoting peace” by Schuman; 
“A program for averting war” by Soule. 
55p. 

Young, Erle Fiske, ed. The social work- 
ers’ dictionary. Los Angeles, Calif., Social 


work technique, 1938, 3474 University 
Ave. 7ip. (McClurg 77c). 
A two-page bibliography. The terms 


taken from social work are intended to 
help new recruits and laymen, as well as 
professional social workers. The terms, 
which social workers encounter in their co- 
operation with allied professions, may be 
called “lay definitions.” 


‘THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


7 Collected by Margaret C. Norton 


The current exhibits at the Archives 
Building are appropriate to the recent con- 
vening of the Sixty-first General Assembly. 
One exhibit case is given over to docu- 
ments describing the steps taken in enact- 
ing a bill into a law, and the legislative 
records relating to it. Two cases are filled 
with documents illustrative of the topics 
discussed by the General Assembly one 
hundred years ago. The items of the his- 
torical exhibit only are discussed here. 

One hundred years ago the General As- 
sembly held its last session in Vandalia. 
The Eleventh General Assembly convened 
December 3, 1838 and adjourned March 4, 
1839. It met in the old State House at 
Vandalia, which has recently been restored 
by the State. At that time, however, this 
was a much plainer structure, with the 
cupola, but without the porches which give 
so much charm and dignity today. The 
legislative chambers were on the second 
floor, the House of Representatives meet- 
ing on the west side and the Senate on the 
east side, and the room over the front door 
being used as an office for the clerks and a 
committee room. 

Thomas Carlin was governor. Lincoln 
was a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Fellow members of historical note 
were: Robert Blackwell, first printer of 


Illinois; Orville H. Browning whose diary 
contains important Lincoln source material; 
William J. Gatewood, associated with the 
salt industry; Archer G. Herndon, father of 
Lincoln’s law partner and biographer; Ed- 
ward B. Baker for whom Lincoln named a 
son; John Calhoun under whom Lincoln 
had served as surveyor; Ninian W. Ed- 
wards, son and biographer of . Governor 
Edwards, later to become Lincoln’s brother- 
in-law; Allen Emmerson, grandfather of 
Governor Louis L. Emmerson; William L. 
D. Ewing and Augustus C. French who 
later became governor of Illinois; John J. 
Hardin, a Mexican War hero; Gholson 
Kercheval, a Chicago pioneer; and others 
less well known but important in Illinois 
history. Two contemporary roll calls list 
the members for the exhibit. 

What were some of the issues at this ses- 
sion? The exhibit displays about fifty 
items, chiefly original bills and enrolled 
laws. 

Preparations were being made for the re- 
moval of the seat of government to Spring- 
field. Appropriations were made for the 
expense of moving and for completing the 
new State House. The old State House 


and its grounds in Vandalia were donated 
to Fayette County to house the county 
That the State’s 


offices and a_ school. 


credit for such expenditures was none too 
good is shown by “An act to regulate the 
interest on Auditor’s warrants.” 

Fifteen new counties were created as 
shown by the original bills on display: 
The counties of Brown, Carroll, Dane (now 
Christian), DeWitt, DuPage, Hardin, Lake, 
Lee, Logan, Marshall, Menard, Scott, Stark 
and Williamson. The bill to organize 
Dane, Logan and Menard Counties was in- 
troduced by Lincoln and is in his hand- 
writing. 

A number of towns and cities were 
chartered, among them being Bloomington, 
Danville, Decatur and Kankakee. Private 
academies were springing up, the Spring- 
field Academy charter being used as an 
illustration. McKendree College was the 
only college chartered by the legislature of 
1839 which is still in existence. 

The lands donated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the endowment of schools were 
being sold for the pittance they would 
bring, among them property now in the 
heart of Chicago: ‘An act relating to com- 
mon schools in the city of Chicago.” Lin- 
coln proposed that the State of Illinois pur- 
chase all United States lands within its 
borders, a resolution in his own hand. 
There were squatters on the canal lands 
near Chicago and neighboring settlers were 
helping themselves to the timber: ‘An act 
to amend an act entitled, ‘An act to pro- 
tect the canal lands against tresspassers,’ 
approved 4th of March, 1837.” 


The Illinois and Michigan canal was 
under construction and several bills relating 
to that project are shown, including one 
providing for a further loan for continuing 
the work. Canals and other waterways 
were still the cheapest and most convenient 
form of transportation. The charter of the 
Mississippi and Rock River Canal Com- 
pany was amended, and the DesPlaines 
River was declared a navigable stream. 

Bills creating and altering state roads 
and chartering turnpikes took a consider- 
able proportion of legislative time, though 
the grandiose State scheme for internal 
improvements passed in 1837 had col- 
lapsed. “An act extending the time to the 
Springfield and Alton Turnpike Company 
to complete said road,” and “An act to in- 
corporate the Vandalia and Alton Turnpike 
Road Company,” are the examples shown. 
Traffic problems required the enactment of 
“An act to regulate public carriages and 
the law of the road.” 

Railroads were projected and being built, 
both by the State and by private capital. 
The Northern Cross Railroad which con- 
nected Meredosia, Jacksonville and Spring- 
field was the first railroad operated in 
Illinois but its first train was not to run for 
several years to come. In 1839 the legis- 
lators were determining the northern 
terminus of the Central railroad which 
was to connect the Illinois and Michigan 
canal with Cairo. 


There were no bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi—St. Clair County was authorized 
to operate a ferry to compete with the 
monopolistic Wiggins ferry which served 
St. Louis. 

There was a labor shortage and the 
Board of Public works was authorized to 
devise inducements “for an increase of 
facilities in procuring laborers on the pub- 
lic works.” The lead mines were flourish- 
ing and the JoDaviess Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company was incorporated. The first 
incorporated Chamber of Commerce was at 
Galena. An attempt was made to “en- 
courage the culture of silk.” Competition 
had destroyed salt manufacture, Illinois at 
one time having been the chief producer of 
that commodity. The saline lands in Bond 
county were now offered for sale. All cor- 
porations were chartered by special act. 
Mutual fire and marine insurance com- 
panies were becoming numerous, among 
them the Greene County Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company. 

The first State charitable institution, the 
Illinois Asylum for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb, was created by the 1839 
General Assembly. The first geological 
survey of the State was also authorized. 
$5,000 was appropriated for the purchase of 
a library for the use of the Legislature and 
the Supreme Court. This was the first ap- 


propriation for a State Library, though the 
Secretary of State had been accumulating 
a collection of laws, legislative and other 
public documents 


from territorial days. 
The State Library as at present constituted 
was created by a 1921 act. 

Liquor was then as now a problem. “An 
act regulating taverns and grocery licenses,” 
was enacted, largely in response to uniform 
temperance petitions sent in from all over 
the State. These petitions mark the first 
organized legislative temperance drive in 
Illinois history. 

There was little social legislation aside 
from the usual amendments to the crim- 
inal code. The LaSalle Charity Hospital 
received the first Illinois charter for such 
an institution. Lotteries were legal and 
the act authorizing a lottery for draining 
the ponds of the American bottoms was 
amended as to regulations for drawings. 
Election bets were prohibited, with prob- 
ably no great success. The militia which 
had originally been a dire necessity had 
now become a series of semi-social drill 
teams resplendent in gaudy uniforms. One 
of these companies incorporated in 1839 
was called the “Invincible Dragoons of the 
Second Division of the Illinois Militia.” 

With these legislative bills and enrolled 
acts are shown the original House and 
Senate Journals for 1838/39, also the Pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Revision. The 
veto power was lodged under the 1818 
Constitution, not with the Governor alone, 
as now, but with the Council of Revision 
which was composed of the Governor and 
the Justices of the Supreme Court. The 
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first volume of printed collected docu- 
ments, the series known as “Illinois Re- 
ports to the General Assembly” is also dis- 
played. The quill pen, such as was used 
for writing all these documents was found 
in some 1835/36 legislative papers. 

This exhibit because it is an exhibit of 
a more or less popular nature should not 
be interpreted as giving the true history of 
this 1838/39 General Assembly, or even to 
display the documents of most significance 
from a legal or historical point of view. 
The aim is to show a variety of contem- 
poraneous interest or as a contrast to 
present social conditions. 


REPAIR OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Few public libraries have important 
manuscript collections, but librarians are 
frequently appealed to for advice as to the 
best means of conserving family papers and 
other documents. Paper breaks where it 
has been folded, it often becomes mildewed, 
and, especially in the case of newspapers, 
it disintegrates because of poor quality. 
In an article of this length it is obviously 
impossible to make more than a few sug- 
gestions as to the usual methods of pre- 
serving and repairing manuscripts. The 
Archives Division of the Illinois State 
Library is always glad to advise with libra- 
rians and individuals as to their problems, 
and if requested, to recommend professional 
commercial firms specializing in manuscript 
repair. 

There are three commonly used methods 
of repairing manuscripts; framing, coating 
or spraying with a reinforcing liquid, and 
covering with paper, cloth, or cellulose 
acetate made to adhere to the document. 


Framing 


The earliest, simplest, but costliest 
method of preserving manuscripts is to 
frame them under glass. One or two 
plates are used, depending upon whether it 
is desired to show one or both sides of the 
paper. This is perhaps the most satisfac- 
tory method to use where a single docu- 
ment is to be kept on permanent exhibit, 
as in a home. Especial care should be 
taken to seal out dust which might in- 
filtrate through the frame. 

Naturally glass is both too expensive and 
bulky for use in collections of any size. 
Manuscripts may be enclosed in celluloid 
or cellophane envelopes which may be 
purchased through stationers or made at 
home. Celluloid is preferable to cello- 
phane, since it does not stretch and has 
more body. Edges can be sealed with 
Scotch tissue. One firm manufactures 
cellophane envelopes with a deep paper 
border which can be bound into a post 
binder locked at both ends, both as a pro- 
tection against loss of papers and protec- 
tion against fire which would rarely pene- 
trate beyond the border. 


The advantage of celluloid and cello- 
phane envelopes are their cheapness, pro- 
tection against marks of handling when 
documents are exhibited, and the fact that 


anyone can make his own envelopes. The 
disadvantages are bulk, a flexibility which 
may cause further breakage of the paper, 
and a possible chemical reaction on the 
paper. If cellulose acetate and not cellu- 
lose nitrate forms the base there is no ad- 
ditional fire hazard since the first named 
melts but does not flame or explode. 


Coating or spraying with a reinforcing 
liquid 


Various liquids have been devised which 
act like varnish in stiffening the paper. 
The most satisfactory of these is gelatine 
made by soaking parchment. The proper 
type of gelatine is almost impossible to get 
in the United States. Although extensive 
experiments have been made along these 
lines in Europe, American archivists frown 
upon their use. Most of them attract in- 
sects, are inflammable, or become brittle 
with age. They are mentioned here merely 
as a matter of record and because from 
time to time such liquids are advertised in 
this country and librarians should be 
warned against indiscriminate trials. 


Covering with paper, cloth or cellulose 
acetate made to adhere to the 
document 


American curators have found the most 
practical method of manuscript repair to 
be to affix a reinforcing agent by paste or 
thermo-plastics. The simplest and easiest 
method is to paste a paper or cloth backing 
on the manuscript. This method must not 
be used on official records because possible 
writing might be concealed by so doing. 
Paper mending tape such as is commonly 
used in repairing leaves of books should 
never be used to repair manuscripts be- 
cause of future discoloration and certain 
further breaking as the tape becomes brit- 
tle with age. 

The most difficult and at the same time 
most artistic method of manuscript repair 
is to split the paper and insert a strength- 
ening sheet of paper between. the two 
pages. This is done by pasting the manu- 
script between two sheets of linen, letting 
it dry, and then tearing the sheets apart, 
half of the paper adhering to each sheet. 
The linen is then soaked off and the two 
sheets of paper mounted on the reinforcing 
paper. This process requires great skill 
and delicacy and is seldom employed ex- 
cept in deluxe work done abroad. 

The most commonly employed method of 
manuscript repair is the so-called crepelin 
method. The manuscript to be repaired is 
dampened and a very thin silk gauze 
pasted on both sides, then dried under 
pressure. This silk gauze, commonly called 
crepelin, is sold under a trade name. It 


costs fifty cents a yard and one yard will 
cover six single legal size sheets. Although 
the process is simple to describe, it re- 
quires considerable practice and skill to do 
a satisfactory job of crepelining. If the 
paper used is soft and the workman pro- 
ficient, the crepelin is almost invisible. 
Experiments at the Illinois State Library 
indicate that legibility either in ordinary 
scanning or in photography is not impaired. 
For manuscripts which are very soft or 
charred this is almost the only practical 
method of repair. 


Japanese tissue paper is extensively used 
for covering newspapers. The method of 
repair is the same as for crepelin, but it is 
far less expensive. Legibility is markedly 
decreased and photography difficult. Jap- 
anese tissue paper is used only when cost 
is the major consideration. 


The most recent method of repairing 
manuscripts, generally called lamination, 
makes use of thermo-plastics. The manu- 
script is placed between very thin sheets of 
cellulose acetate and put under intense 


pressure in heated plates, resulting in a 
fusing together of the cellulose acetate and 
paper. The process is being developed at 
the National Archives and at least one 
laminating machine is on the retail market. 

The proponents of this new method point 
to its cheapness, speed of operation (which 
may be questioned), no loss of legibility in 
scanning or photography (including infra- 
red and X-ray processes), and the absolute 
protection against tampering with the con- 
tents of the manuscripts. Critics of the 
method object to an unpleasant glaze, the 
loss of the “feel” of the manuscript with 
its implications as to possible forgery, and 
the fact that if the manuscript should slip 
in going through the press, the manuscript 
would be ruined, since the cellulose acetate 
cannot be removed. At present the ma- 
chinery used is expensive, bulky and crude. 
Awaiting further improvements the 
method the Illinois State Library has not 
yet installed laminating machinery. Un- 
doubtedly, however, this new process when 
perfected will replace all other present 
methods of repairing manuscripts. 


'REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by 
Charlotte Ryan, Superintendent Extension Division 


INTRODUCING YOUTH TO OUR 
LIBRARIES 


“I should be sorry to think that future 
examination of the work of the National 
Youth Administration might reveal that 
other than to provide the youth assigned 
to it with a certain monthly wage, this pro- 
gram had made no contribution to the 
mental or spiritual growth of those youth.” 

With this introduction, Leo F. Hayes, 
Director of N. Y. A. District No. 4, un- 
folded before a joint meeting of N. Y. A. 
District Librarians and representatives of 
the Illinois State Library a plan of action 
to encourage the habit of reading among 
the young people employed on N. Y. A. 

In Illinois, 12,000 of these youth, ranging 
in age from 18 to 25 years, are attached to 
the program. All of them are drawn from 
families of relief or near-relief status, most 
have less than 12 years of formal educa- 
tion. Yet they constitute a goodly part of 
the future citizenry, the voters, and tax- 
payers of this State and most of them will 
become heads of families. In addition, 
they represent the group whose patronage 
is now being lost by existing public libra- 
ries, because little provision is made to in- 
duce them to become regular library 
patrons. 

Also present at the meeting was Miss 
Agatha Shea of the Chicago Public Library, 


whose special interest in library work is 
with the youth group. “Existing libraries, 
she said, make provisions for both adult 
and children’s groups, but the problem of 
reaching the youth out of school remains 
almost untouched.” 

The impetus given at this meeting 
opened a_ state-wide campaign of the 
N. Y. A. to encourage reading and the use 
of libraries among its youth. To reach all 
of these youth will require two definite at- 
tacks, for while numbers are concentrated 
in accessible urban centers, many one and 
two-youth units are scattered in isolated 
rural districts. The campaign will first be 
concentrated in the larger towns where 
library facilities are available. In some of 
these, groups of youth have already met 
their local librarians and under her guid- 
ance made a tour of the community li- 
brary. Those not already regular _bor- 
rowers, fill out applications for a library 
card. Provisions for checking the young 
people’s use of their privilege has been de- 
veloped at some points as a part of the 
supervisory system of the N. Y. A. An 
introductory card in which the name of the 
youth and the signature of his supervisor 
are written in, will be one feature of the 
plan. Presented to the local librarian, this 
card will entitle the boy or girl to recogni- 
tion as a member of the youth group. It 
is not our plan to classify these boys and 
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girls as singly and solely N. Y. A., but the 
introductory card used by each youth will 
make their first contact more simple. 

For the libraries, we will be bringing to 
them a part of the youth group, the boys 
and girls from 18 to 25 years of age, who 
are out of school and mostly unemployed, 
whose patronage the library would other- 
wise forfeit. The Chicago Public Library 
is working on this problem at present. 
Miss Shea stated that if N. Y. A. would 
function to bring a percentage of these 
youth back into the libraries, it will have 
made a very definite contribution toward 
the realization of public library aims. 

The true conception of a library is not 
that it is merely a place to store books, and 
to obtain one you must be a person well 
known in your city or community, but a 
storehouse where vast information, amuse- 
ment, inspiration, and endless opportuni- 
ties can be given to all comers. It is our 
intentions to contact each library in the 
state and do everything possible to make 
it easy and pleasant for the youth to be- 
come regular borrowers of the public 
libraries. 

The supervisors of the N. Y. A. Library 
Project are at work on the compilation of 


a list of books which questioning has 
proved have appeal for these youth. Not 
for recommendation, this list will give a 
picture of reading tastes and levels among 
these groups. Such a list should consti- 
tute a point of departure for a campaign 
to develop these readers audience. 

It is hoped that with these young people 
as a nucleus, cooperating libraries will be 
encouraged to concentrate more attention 
on the problems of this age group and may 
be enabled with the patronage thus brought 
to the library, to give increased service to 
all youth. 

If we can infuse in our youth their rights 
to such a service then we have done a 
great deed for humanity. 


y LIBRARY CENTERS APPROVED 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of library centers in cooperation with 
W. P. A. and N. Y. A. in: 

District 2 at Westmont in DuPage 
County. 

District 4 at Cooksville in McLean 
County; at Heyworth in McLean County. 

District 7 at Nameoki in Madison 
County; at DuBois in Washington County. 


FROM OUR NOTEBOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 
the staff of the Illinois State Library 


? FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARIES 


“The Friends of the Libraries are those 
who have grasped the function of the 
library as the great interpreter of us to 
ourselves. They have grasped the service 
of librarians in that interpretation. The 
Friends of Libraries know that libraries 
and librarians cannot perform alone the 
common task. More interest, more books, 
more shelf-space, more borrowers, more 
money—to help secure all these — fall 
within the area of operation of the 
Friends of the Libraries, and there cannot 
be too many libraries or too many of their 


friends.” —Zona GALE. 


GIFTS TO ILLINOIS PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


Last spring a survey was taken, by 
Means of a questionnaire, of the various 
types of gifts which have been made to the 
Public libraries of the State of Illinois 
over a period of time. Replies to the 
questionnaire came in to the number of 
124, There was no response from 173 
libraries. At that time there were 297 
public libraries in the State. 


These gifts were signalized by a wide 
variety. They ranged ail the way from the 
presentation of one book to the gift of an 
endowment amounting to as much as 
$40,000. Art glass windows, bird baths, 
statuary, paintings, mounted collections 
and rare collections were noted in some of 
the reports. 

Naturally, books were oftenest mentioned 
as gifts. Old books, new books, encyclo- 
pedias, special collections of books, private 
libraries of distinguished citizens, first edi- 
tions, autographed books, rare books, and 
books given as memorials, were listed in 
the varied answers. Magazine and news- 
paper subscriptions were a favored form of 
gift. 

Study clubs, and that perennial and 
never-failing friend of the public library, 
“The Woman’s Club,” are chief among 
donors of books and money for books. 

Money given outright, without restriction 
as to how it should be used, was a wel- 
come gift to many libraries. In some 
cases, the use for which the gift of money 
was destined was specified—whether it was 
to be an endowment, the interest on which 
might be spent for a particular type of 
book, or whether the whole gift of money 
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was to be spent at once to buy books on 
designated subjects. 

Objects of art given to libraries include 
pictures, paintings, photographs, block 
prints, etchings, ship-models, statuary 
(originals by noted sculptors) pottery, por- 
celain, curios, and art glass windows. 

A number of libraries report the gift of 
equipment, furniture, book-cases, drapes, 
clocks, globes, pianos, exhibit cases, garden 
benches, drinking fountains, wall-wings, 
and other needed accessories. 

Real estate, sites and buildings were an 
extremely substantial form of gifts which 
came to some libraries. The planting of 
shrubbery and trees in the grounds offered 
to some groups and individuals a means of 
expressing their appreciation of and in- 
terest in the library’s service. 

Some unusual gifts deserve special men- 

tion: 
( The John Mosser Public Library at Ab- 
ingdon reports: “A mother gave us one 
dollar every year in appreciate of the books 
her boy enjoyed.” 

The Summit-Argo Public Library had 
their re-decoration done last year as a gift 
of the Corn Products Refining Company. 

From the Atlanta Public Library comes 

an interesting note: “The High School 
graduating classes have donated fifty dol- 
lars for new books.” Here appreciation of 
the work of the public library with schools 
takes a substantial form. 
» Aurora’s unusual gift is worth quoting 
here: “The Alice Doty Wernicke Music 
Library was presented to the city of 
Aurora to be operated as a branch of the 
public library. It consists of over 4,000 
musical compositions of all sorts—orchestra, 
symphony, piano, organ, wind instruments, 
etc. The contract between the public li- 
brary and Mrs. Wernicke is to the effect 
that the collection remains in Mrs. Doty’s 
home as long as she lives or until such time 
as she no longer wishes it to remain there. 
The library catalogs the music and fur- 
nishes an attendant two afternoons a week 
when the branch is open to the public. 
The library also gives Mrs. Wernicke 
$25.00 per month with which to purchase 
music for the library. Mrs. Wernicke is 
binding and hinging the sheet music with 
the aid of the library attendant. She has 
two concert grand pianos in her home 
which she places at the disposal of patrons 
who wish to trv out selections before taking 
them home. All music is charged on the 
regular borrower’s card.” 

Two libraries report gifts of foreign dolls 
— Berwyn Public Library and Danville 
Public Library. 

The second floor of a brick building was 
given by Lowell W. Mason for the library 
rooms of the Mason Memorial Library at 
Buda. 

Cairo reports: 


“The site and building 
were given to the city in 1884, long before 


the day of Carnegie gifts. The library has 
received bequests from five individuals. In 


addition to the endowment fund of $6,800 
for the Children’s department and the book 
fund of $5,000, it has received bequests 
and gifts of money amounting to $4,436. 
The total amount of money received 
through bequests and gifts is $16,236. 
Among the many gifts of old maps, plats, 
photographs, statuary, painting, etc., one 
notable gift is a large mahogany desk used 
by Andrew Jackson in the Bank of Phila- 
delphia.” 

Several years ago, reads the Centralia 
report, a small but good collection of books 
on music was placed in the library in 
memory of one of our singers who met an 
untimely death. This was done with a 
freewill offering of money with which the 
books were purchased. It is understood 
that the books are to remain in the Ref- 
erence collection and are not to be cir- 
culated. 

A stipulation worth noting in connection 
vith the endowment of $20,000 for the 
Champaign Public Library the interest on 
which is to be used for books, is, that if 
through bad investment any of the prin- 
cipal is lost the interest must be _ saved 
until the original amount is restored. 


Chicago Public Library’s gifts are so ex- 
tensive that a special bulletin has been is- 
sued describing them. It is called “The 
Chicago Public Library and its Claims 
upon Private Benefaction.” 


a The Decatur Public Library, among 
other things, reports on the Lincoln Collec- 
tion given by Miss Jane Hamand. This 
collection consists of pictures, books, 
pamphlets, many portraits of Lincoln, ten 
terra cotta panels, and other articles of in- 
terest concerning Lincoln. The collection 
occupies two rooms. 


f Evanston, in addition to many other 
gifts, reports five special funds. The Sadie 
Knowland Coe Music Fund provides 
$6,000 for materials for the promotion of 
the appreciation of good music. In addi- 
tion to books and periodicals the interest 
has been expended for a reproducing piano 
with rolls of the great masters, past and 
present. The Christopher fund of $1,000, 
given in memory of Dr. William Christo- 
pher, a child specialist, provides that the 
interest be used for books and periodicals 
on child care and welfare. The Brayton 
fund of $500, given in memory of Dr. Mary 
Brayton, provides that the interest be used 
for books and periodicals on the health of 
women. The Mary A. Gillespie fund con- 
sists of $500 left by the principal of the 
Dewey School for books for the school 
library. The Hinkley fund of $500 given 
in memory of Theodore Hinkley, a teacher 
of the drama, provides that the interest be 
used for research material on the study of 
the drama and stage. 

,A bequest of $10,000 for the building of 
a permanent addition to be known as the 
Jessie Smalley Memorial Community room 
was given to the Galva Public Library by 
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Mrs. Smalley. This is only one item of a 
long list of gifts reported by Galva. 

» The Delos F. Diggins Library of Harvard 
reports an unusual collection of butterflies 
collected and mounted by Mrs. H. A. 
Towne. It contains specimens from South 
America, Europe, Asia, India, Central 
America, as well as from the United States. 
@ According to the report from the Marion 
Carnegie Library, a recent gift was a pic- 
ture frame made from the wood taken 
from the old State House at Kaskaskia. The 
frame was made for John H. Duncan and 
was given to the library by his daughter, 
Mrs. Fred G. Campbell of Chicago. 


{ Maywood reports the Almus P. Cochran 
Fund of $1,000. The interest from this 
fund is used to buy books for the reference 
collection. A local artist designed a spe- 
cial book-plate for this collection. The 
Krauskopf Memorial Fund was started re- 
cently in Maywood by a group of business 
associates of Mrs. Krauskopf who for many 
years served on the library board and de- 
voted a great deal of time and energy to 
the interests of good reading. 


The McCoy Memorial Library at Mc- 

ansboro is the result of the gift of a 
building by Mrs. Mary E. McCoy to the 
city. A small endowment accompanied the 
building which is further supported by city 
tax. 

A note of unusual interest in the Melrose 
Park report is the statement that the 
“Friends of the Library” group there is 
composed only of children. 


From Metropolis: “From time to time 
Capt. Nicholson, a sea captain, gave the 
library so many nice gifts. He would al- 
ways remember to get something for the 
library every trip he made. And now we 
have some very interesting gifts from 
foreign countries.” 


\ The Filger Library at Minonk reports: 
“Our library received $100 from the local 
Kiwanis Club for the purpose of establish- 
ing a revolving fund for new books. The 
books were purchased and are the property 
of the Kiwanis Club and are rented at 
three cents per day with a ten-cent mini- 
mum until they have paid for themselves, 
after which they are placed on the shelves 
for the free use of the public. The fund 
is known as the Kiwanis Revolving Fund 
and is proving very satisfactory.” 
«The Morris Public Library reports a 
campaign to collect a fund of $1,000 to re- 
furnish and establish a children’s room. 
From Park Ridge: “Our South Side 
Branch was furnished by the auxiliary of 
the American Legion with early American 
furniture and venetian blinds. . . . We 
were willed an original painting by Cara- 
vaggio by one of our Park Ridge residents.” 
The Matson Public Library at Princeton 
reports the gift of many items of historical 
interest as well as an unusually large en- 
dowment fund. 


! From Streator: “For a number of years 
we have received various sums of money 
from a ‘Friend of the Children,’ which is 
to be used for purchasing books for them.” 

The West Chicago Public Library reports 
the Cornelia Neltnor Anthony bookplate 
collection of 10,000 bookplates. Among 
other gifts noted are four hundred rare 
volumes to be used as an historical collec- 
tion. 

From the Salem Township Free Public 
Library at Yates City: In 1933 the library 
was the recipient of a collection of books 
about the Civil War. They were of the 
estate of the late R. A. Lower, a Congres- 
sional Medalholder for distinguished service 
in the war and an outstanding G. A. R.” 

Organized “Friends of the Library” 
groups are reported from six places. These 
are located in Bellwood, DeKalb, Glen 
Ellyn, Hinsdale, Prophetstown, and River- 
side. Decatur and Sycamore reported that 
they were working toward such an organi- 
zation. Dwight, Naperville, Rantoul and 
Zion City reported that the Woman’s Club 
in these places effectively acted as a 
“Friend of the Library” group. This is 
probably true of quite a number of other 
places. 


Memorial Libraries 


Memorial libraries throughout the state 
are: John Mosser Public Library, Abing- 
don; Pankhurst Memorial Library, Amboy; 
Mason Memorial Librarv. Buda; Jennie D. 
Hayner Memorial Library, Alton; Stinson 
Memorial Library, Anna; Kline Memorial 
Library, Casey; Memorial Library, Collins- 
ville; Haish Memorial Library, DeKalb; 
Gail Borden Public Librarv, Elgin; Dominy 
Memorial Library, Fairbury; William 
Moyer Library, Gibson City; Delos F. 
Diggins Library, Harvard; Louis Latzer 
Memorial Library, Highland; Ira C. Reed 
Public Library, LaFayette; Crumbaugh 
Memorial Library, LeRoy; Cook Memorial 
Library, Libertyville; Smith Library, Lex- 
ington; A. Herr Smith and E. E. Smith 
Public Library, Loda; Helen M. Plum 
Memorial Library, Lombard; McCoy Mem- 
orial Library, McLeansboro; Graves Public 
Library, Mendota; Mary Fletcher Library, 
Milledgeville; Filger Library, Minonk; 
Chipman Public Library, Momence; Aller- 
ton Public Library, Monticello; Odell Pub- 
lic Library, Morrison; Sally Logan Public 
Library, Murphysboro; Nicholas Library, 
Naperville; Greig Memorial Library, 
Oneida: Reddick’s Library, Ottawa; Car- 
negie Schuyler Library, Pana: Matson 
Public Library, Princeton; Henry C. 
Adams Memorial Library, Prophetstown; 
Talcott Free Library, Rockton; Bryan-Ben- 
nett Library, Salem; Julie E. Hull Library, 
Stillman Valley; Esther Washburn Public 
Library, Tremont; Morrison Talbott Li- 


brary, Waterloo; Bond Library, Wenona; 
Thomas Ford Memorial Library, Western 
Springs; 
Wheaton. 


and Adams Memorial Library, 
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The Friends of the Library organization 
has started its campaign for this year for 
money to buy books for the Wheaton Pub- 
lic Library. Its one dollar membership in- 
cludes admission to two book reviews by 
Mrs. John Rowe of Western Springs. 

Last year the Friends of the Library 
contributed $330 to the book fund of the 
library. Over $180 of this was used for 
children’s books, and was much appre- 
ciated, for little money has been spent for 
the juvenile department in the last few 
years. 


ILLINOIS LIERARIANS SERVING ON 
A. L. A. BOARD AND COMMITTEES 


Abbot, Etheldred; Ryerson and Burnham 
Ls., Art Institute, Chicago; Visual 
Methods. 

Ambuhl, Frances; Newberry L., Chicago; 
A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision, Ad- 
visory Comm. 

Babcock, Helen S., South Shore Br. P. L., 
Chicago; A. L. A. and A. M. A. 

Bay, J. Christian; John Crerar L., Chicago; 
Subcomm. of International Relations 
Comm. on International Cooperation be- 
tween Agric. Ls. 

Black, Dorothy M., Univ. of Ill. L., Ur- 
bana; Subscription Books, Chmn. 

Bond, Ethel; Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana; A 
L. A. Catalog Code Revision, Advisory 
Comm. 

Browning, Earl W.; P. L., Peoria; Book- 
binding. 

Butler, Pierce; Graduate L. Sch., Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago; L. Literature in Trans- 
lation. 

Carnovsky, Leon; Graduate L. Sch., Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago; Special Projects, 
Advisory Bd. for the Study of. 

Chancellor, John; A. L. A., Chicago; Par- 
ent Education (ex-officio). 

Charlton, Alice; John Crerar L., Chicago; 
Cooperative Cataloging. 

Dawley, Katharine; Museum of Science 
and Industry L., Chicago; Elections. 

Duffey, Katherine I.; P. L., Chicago; Elec- 
tions. 

Esterquest, Ralph T.; Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana; Jr. Subcomm. of the Publicity 
Com. 

Farquhar, Alice M.; P. L., Chicago; Adult 
Education Board. 

Fenneman, Nordica; P. L., Chicago; Mem- 
bership. 

Fussler, Herman Howe; Univ. of Chicago 
Ls., Chicago; Photographic Reproduction 
of Library Materials. 

Hewett, Herbert H.; P. L., Chicago; Elec- 
tions. 

Hollowell, Emily; Univ. of Chicago Ls., 
Chicago; Subcomm. of Editorial Comm. 
to Prepare Code for Filing Catalog 
Cards. 


Joeckel, Carleton B.; Graduate L. Sch., 
Univ. of Chicago; Federal Relations, 
Chmn. 


Kellar, Herbert A.; McCormick Historical 
Assn., Chicago; Archives and Libraries. 

Kelly, Matilde; Hild Regional Br. P. L., 
Chicago; Publicity. 

Kinney, Mary R.; L. Sch. Univ. of IIL, 
Urbana; Institution Libraries Nursing 
School Library. 

Klein, Leah; P. L., Chicago; Elections. 

Kniss, Bonnie; Broadway Br. P. L., Chi- 
cago; Elections. 

Koch, Theodore W.; Deering L., North- 
western Univ., Evanston; Library Litera- 
ture in Translation, Chmn. 

Korman, Abram Boris; P. L., Chicago; 
Work with Foreign Born. 

Krieg, Amelia; Univ. of Ill. L. Sch., Ur- 
bana; A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision, 
Advisory Comm.; Subcomm. on Anony- 
mous Classics, Chmn. 

Levin, Nathan R.; P. L., Chicago; A. L. A. 
and A. M. A., Chmn. 

Lewis, Olive; St. Xavier’s Coll. L., Chi- 
cago; Elections. 

Lindem, Selma M.; Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago; Hospital Libraries. 

McDiarmid, E. W., Jr.; L. Sch., Univ. of 
Ill., Urbana; A. L. A. Activities Bib- 
liography, Comm.; Subcomm. of L. Ad- 
ministration Comm. to Study Use of 
Tabulating Machines in Libraries. 

Markley, Lucy W.; Univ. of Chicago Ls. 
Chicago; A. L. A. Catalog Code Revi- 
sion, Advisory Comm. 

Merritt, LeRoy Charles; Graduate L. Sch., 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago; Public Docu- 
ments. 

Milan, Carl H.; A. L. A., Chicago; Na- 
tional Library Planning Program. 

Norman, Oscar E.; People’s Gas, Light and 
Coke Co. Library, Chicago; Elections. 

Norton, Margaret C.; State L., Springfield; 
Archives and Libraries. 

Oliver, Marion; P. L., Chicago; Reprints 
and Inexpensive Editions. 

Peterson, Irene Hall; P. L., Chicago; Li- 
brary Radio Broadcasting. 

Rogers, Helene H.; State L., Springfield; 
Friends of Libraries. 

Sandy, Gerald Herbert; Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana; L. Cooperation with Latin 
America. 

Shea, Agatha L.; P. L., Chicago; Sub- 
comm., Adolescent and His Reading of 
the Bd. on L. Service to Children and 
Young People. 

Spofford, Walter R.; University Club L., 
Chicago; Elections, Chmn. 

Trotier, Arnold H.; Univ. of Ill. L., Ur- 
bana; A. L. A. Catalog Code Revision, 
Advisory Committee; Cataloging and 
Classification, Chmn. 

Utley, George Burwell; Newberry L., Chi- 
cago; Friends of Libraries. 

Ver Nooy, Winifred; Univ. of Chicago Ls., 
Chicago; Membership, Chmn. 

Waller, Katherine; P. L., Evanston; Elec- 
tions. 

Waples, Douglas; Graduate L. Sch., Univ. 

of Chicago, Chicago; International Re- 

lations. 
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Wiedemann, Bernice W.; State L., Spring- 
field; Membership. 

Wilson, Louis Round; Graduate L. Sch., 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago; Library Ex- 
tension Board, Chmn.; Library Litera- 


ture in Translation; 
Planning. 

Windle, John T.; Newberry L., Chicago, 
Ill.; Elections. 

Windsor, Phineas L.; L. Univ. of IIL, Ur- 
bana; Federal Relations, State Repre.; 
Finance, Chmn.; Subcom. of Activities 
Comm. on Coll. and Reference Ls.; 
Subcom. of International Relations Com. 
on International Cooperation between 
Agric. Libraries. 

Woodward, Mrs. Gertrude Loop; Newberry 
L., Chicago; Elections. 

Wright, Ida F.; P. L., Evanston; Publicity. 


National Library 


BRAILLE BOOKS MADE ON N. Y. A. 
PROJECTS 


Because there was once an ingenious in- 
dividual who believed that blindness was 
no reason a person should be denied the 
means to “read,” there was born the sys- 
tem of raised dot lettering named after its 
French inventor Braille, which many sight- 
less persons in the world now use. 

Because there are now individuals and 
organizations which believe that the bene- 
fits of this system have not yet been as 
widely disbursed as possible, Braille read- 
ers of southern Illinois will soon have 
access to a Braille library constantly being 
fed by new transcriptions of the latest and 
best in popular fiction and non-fiction 
works. 

This new Braille library, which will be 
established by Southern Illinois State 
Normal University at Carbondale, will be 
the outlet for the two Braille transcription 
projects operated by the National Youth 
Administration of Illinois District 5. These 
transcription centers are at Herrin, the 
district headquarters, and Harrisburg. 
These two projects, sponsored by civic and 
service clubs, send to the central Braille 
bindery at Herrin, also an N. Y. A. project, 
an average of 12 complete Braille volumes 
each week, and this rate will increase as 
the workers become more proficient. 

Unemployment youths between the ages 
of 18 and 25 who are employed by the 
N. Y. A. for temporary financial aid and 
vocational training are the Braille tran- 
scribers and binders, and are achieving a 
high degree of skill in these difficult tasks. 
The transcribers before actually turning 
out volumes take a rigorous six-weeks 
training course, studying on their own time 
while working out their N. Y. A. time of 56 
hours a month on other projects until they 
are transferred to the Braille project for 
actual productive work. A total of 85 
young men and women are employed as 
transcribers, 59 of them at Herrin and 26 
at Harrisburg. Each transcription project 


works in shifts, and each worker puts in 
two days a week. 

Supervising this work is Mrs. Lucille 
Howell of Herrin, who was responsible for 
the origination of the project and who is 
now in charge of the work at Herrin, and 
Miss June Vick, of Carbondale, Braillist 
and graduate of both the Illinois School 
for the Blind at Jacksonville and S. I. N. 
U. at Carbondale. Miss Vick is now 
supervising the Harrisburg project with the 
assistance of Miss Elizabeth Shafer, and 
she is the Braillist for both projects, having 
given the special training and help neces- 
sary in beginning transcriptions. 

When established the Braille distributing 
center will be the third in Illinois, the 
others being at the Chicago Public Library 
and the Illinois School for the Blind. 

The Herrin transcription unit and the 
bindery for both projects are in the N. Y. 
A. center, which also houses the William- 
son County N. Y. A. Offices. The Harris- 
burg unit occupies a room in the City Hall 
there. 

Louis Braille, a French Army officer, in- 
troduced the system which bears his name 
in 1829, and many perfections have been 
made since then. At one time there were 
three systems of Braille in use—the Ameri- 
can, the Point, and the Standard English. 
Only the Standard English is used now. 
Transcription can be by machine or by 
hand. The former, making impressions on 
both sides of the paper, is faster but less 
accurate and requires a high degree of skill 
on the part of the operator. 

For the production of Braille volumes 
certain materials are essential, and these 
materials are the contributions of the or- 
ganizations which are sponsoring the N. Y. 
A. work. For the Herrin project the 
Lions’ Clubs of Herrin, Marion, Johnston 
City, Hurst, Carbondale, and Carterville, 
the Women’s Clubs of Herrin, Marion, 
Carterville, and Johnston City, and the 
Red Cross organizations of Williamson 
County and Carbondale are represented on 
a Braille Sponsor Board, and these groups 
make up the comparatively small financial 
contributions needed to keep the project 
running. The Harrisburg Red Cross 
sponsors the Harrisburg project. Original 


costs included the purchase of slates, 
boards, and styluses, the tools of hand 
transcription. 


The board is slightly larger than the or- 
dinary sheet of paper, with holes along the 
sides into which the set pins on the slate 
fit. The slate resembles a long, narrow 
steel hinge, and extends across the board. 
The bottom piece of the slate is set over 
the board, and the ton piece can be raised 
by means of the hinge at the left side. 
The paper is inserted between the “jaws” 
of the slate, which is then closed. The bot- 
tom piece has 148 “cells,” each of which 
has six small indentations. These cells are 
in four lines of 37 each. Through “win- 
dows,” or openings corresponding to the 
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cells, on the top piece, the workers insert 
the styluses and punch out the dots. Cer- 
tain arrangements of the dots within the 
six-space pattern form letters, figures, or 
contractions. The dots are punched on the 
reverse side of the paper from that to be 
read, and the paper is then turned over so 
that the impressions appear as a series of 
raised dots, set in regular lines and spaced 
according to Braille conventions. These 
lines are followed from left to right with 
the fingers, just as an ink print line is read 
with the eyes. In transcription, the dots 
are punched out from right to left, and 
hence the transcribers learn Braille by 
sight instead of touch, and exactly in re- 
verse. When they read it, they must turn 
the pages over, and read from right to left. 
Braille ‘erasers,’ or blunt-pointed sticks, 
can be employed to push down a dot made 
by mistake so that it is not noticeable. 
However, only one or two erasures are al- 
lowed a page, and not that many for any 
intended number of pages, as Braille read- 
ers’ fingers often are so sensitive that an 
erasure hardly visible to the eye can be 
detected. 

After the original Braille equipment 
costs, the transcription requires nothing 
but additional supplies of the paper, a 
specially treated heavy manila material 11 
inches by 11% inches. Following tran- 
scription, the paper is coated with shellac, 
from the “back” side, so the dots will be 
more clearly defined and more permanent. 
It is estimated that the life of a well-pre- 
pared Braille page, or book, if well-bound, 
is about 15 years of constant service. 

The binding requires a particularly heavy 
Davey Board backing, and the Braille 
pages are sewed together in a _ tedious 
process which necessitates extreme care to 
keep the pages from becoming too tightly 
bunched, which would prevent readers from 
comfortably feeling the dots at the bound 
edge of the pages. For binding, the pages 
are sewed in groups of three and attached 
to strips of cloth tape stretched vertically 
on a special binding rack. Titles are 
printed on the outsides of the books, and 
attractive letterings are being obtained. 
The entire Braille Binding process is under 
the direction of Carl Veach, of the Herrin 
Public Library and technical adviser for 
the N. Y. A., and Miss Lucille Tygett, 
N. Y. A. Superintendent of the Herrin 
Book Repair center. Five youths, expert 
book binders, are employed in the binding 
process. Working two days a week, they 
turn out from 30 to 35 volumes each 
month. All in all, the binding requires 15 
different operations. An ordinary ink print 
book will make two or more Braille 
volumes. 

Transcription speeds of these young 
workers vary, but some of those in Herrin 
who have been working for about nine 
months have attained an average of be- 
tween 15 and 20 Braille pages a day, con- 
sidered exceptionally good. A maximum 


for veteran skilled hand transcribers of 
Braille is 20 to 25 pages. The Herrin 
project, on which about 30 of the 59 work. 
ers have had only three months’ experience, 
maintains an average output of about 1)? 
pages per worker each day. Some of the 
transcribers longest in service regularly 
exceed 20 pages. 

One of the most significant features of 
the N. Y. A. Braille project is the type of 
books it is producing. It was established 
that one of the chief shortages in Braille 
books was in the field of light and popular 
fiction and non-fiction works. Most of the 
commercially produced Braille transcrip- 
tions and those turned out at the schools 
for the blind tend to be of heavier con- 
tent, including much religious literature, 
The result is an over-supply of this type, 
and a deficiency of the more popular en- 
tertainment reading. There is a very good 
argument to the effect that sightless per- 
sons, denied the full enjoyment of such 
pleasures as the movies or the theater, 
might have even greater need of this 
mental enjoyment than sighted people. 
Certainly they should have equal access to 
amusing as well as informative reading 
material. 

The N. Y. A. Braille project books are 
chosen with this in mind, and from the 53 
or 54 books now ready for distribution 
some of the following titles are indicative 
of the type being transcribed: ‘My 
Story,” by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; “On 
Borrowed Time,” by L. E. Watkin; “The 
Citadel,” by A. J. Cronin; “My Life and 
Times,” by Shirlev Temple; “Life Begins 
at Forty,” by Walter B. Pitkin; ‘Goodby, 
Mr. Chips,” by James Hilton; “Last 
Flight,” by George Putnam; “Where the 
Blue Begins,” by Christopher Morley; the 
Pulitzer Prize Play, “Our Town,” by 
Thornton Wilder; “Tales and Songs of 
Southern Illinois,” by Charles M. Neely; 
“Wit and Wisdom,” by Jack Lait; “God 
and My Father,” by Clarence Day; “A 
Child’s Garden of Verse,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson; several older novels by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and others; and _ short § 
stories by such authors as Henry Van 
Dyke, Mark Twain, O. Henry, and Bret 
Hart. There are also several Bible stories 
and books of the Bible. 

This choice is in conformity’ with 
standards set by the American Red Cross, 
which has assumed a dictum over Braille 
production in the interests of uniformity 
and efficiency of service. Any Braille li- 
brary or distributing center must have at 
least 35 books, and its stock must contain 
both adult and juvenile books, in the ratio 
of 3 to 1, adult. There must be at least 
three Bible books, both adult and juvenile 
poetry and fiction, and a cook book. 

Books for transcription are obtained 
from many sources, but chiefly from the 
Herrin and Harrisburg public libraries, and 
from private libraries of interested individ- 
uals. The books are selected upon the 
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advice of librarians and others informed of 
the general Braille reader tastes. 


When the distribution procedure is com- 
pleted, notification of Braille readers as to 
the books available will be made in several 
ways, including publication of the volumes 
at the distributing center in a national 
Braille index, and announcement from the 
St. Louis Public Library Department for 
the Blind. 


It was the St. Louis Library Department 
for the Blind which played an important 
part in the initiation of the N. Y. A. 
Braille transcription unit at Herrin, the 
first to be started. Mrs. Howell was in- 
vited by a friend, Mrs. Martha Stark, 
Director of the Library Department for 
the Blind, to see the W. P. A. Braille tran- 
scription project which produced many of 
the books distributed through the Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Howell visited this project 
and also the Library, and was impressed 
with the worth of the entire undertaking. 
The Herrin Women’s Club, of which Mrs. 
Howell is a member, was interested in 
blind welfare work, and upon returning 
she presented the idea to the club. The 
Federal agencies in the city operating work 
projects under public sponsorship were im- 
mediately suggested as labor and organi- 
zation sources. Mrs. Howell went to 
John Barr Foster, District 5 N. Y. A. 
Director, with the suggestion of a Braille 
transcription project. Foster received the 
idea enthusiastically, and requested a de- 
tailed outline of the necessary training and 
equipment. Mrs. Howell compiled all 
available information and returned with a 
procedure outline, which was immediately 
accepted. This type of work being new to 
Federal agencies in Illinois, the approval of 
the State N. Y. A. head, William J. Camp- 
bell, was necessary, and was immediately 
forthcoming. So the Braille project was 
launched. Miss Vick, probably the most 
outstanding sightless young person in 
southern Illinois, who was then just com- 
pleting her senior year at S. I. N. U., was 
secured as Braillist, and the _ six-weeks 
training period began. A group of about 
40 youths was selected from other N. Y. A. 
projects and given an opportunity to study 
Braille. They took the training, and all 
except a few passed the test prescribed by 
the American Red Cross, and graded at 
the national Red Cross headquarters in 
Washington. This nucleus started pro- 
duction in May, and late in the summer 
another group was added to the original 
Herrin transcription unit. The sponsor- 
ship of the Women’s Club had been as- 
sured from the start, and the Lions’ Clubs 
and Red Cross chapters previously men- 
tioned were soon eager to contribute. Both 
organizations have aid to the blind on their 
Permanent welfare agendas. 


The Harrisburg project was a result of 
Tequests by prominent Harrisburg individ- 
uals and organizations, and Miss Vick left 
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the Herrin project and gave the training to 
the Harrisburg group. 

The course of a book from selection to 
bound Braille form is interesting, and re- 
flects the efficiency which features the 
work. Upon selection with assurance that 
there is a need for that particular volume 
or its type (sometimes a blind person re- 
quests the transcription of a certain book) 
the book is scanned to determine its suit- 
ability to the type of Braille used on the 
project. This is Braille 1%, one of four 
grades of Braille, which are 1, 1%, 2, and 
3. The higher the numbers go, the more 
contractions, in the nature of shorthand ab- 
breviations, the Braille grade includes. 
Grade 1% is the second simplest, and the 
most universally read. Higher grades re- 
quire a degree of training not possessed by 
many readers. So it was determined at the 
start that the grade 1% was the most 
practical. 

Some slight editing may be necessary by 
the project supervisor, but little is re- 
quired. The book is then placed on a 
waiting shelf, from which the workers 
choose their own books. Each youth tran- 
scribes an entire book. Hence, there are 
always in transcription as many books as 
there are youth working on the project. 
The completed Braille pages are proof read 
by the two proof readers at Herrin or by 
Miss Vick at Harrisburg (another will be 
needed there soon, as the output is more 
than one can handle) and any mistakes are 
corrected, or the pages done over. The 
pages are then taken to the binding depart- 
ment and shellacked. After thorough dry- 
ing on the rack, and when dry and col- 
lected, they are turned over to the binders 
who put them into backs with the proper 
lettering already printed on. A _ special 
foreword in Braille is added to each 
volume, and each book also contains title 
pages with both Braille and typewritten in- 
scriptions. Each page is numbered in 
Braille and by pen, and the end of a 
volume of a book which is to be contained 
in two or more Braille books is indicated in 
both Braille and ink print. The books are 
shelved in the Braille binding department 
until their removal to the distributing 
center. 

This N. Y. A. Braille activity has at- 
tracted much attention, and many visitors 
have appeared at both projects. The visi- 
tors’ register at the Herrin unit alone has 
more than 20 names, representing four 
states. At the [Illinois State Fair last 
August, the Braille display was outstanding 
among all N. Y. A. exhibits. An activated 
exhibition was conducted with four youth 
workers explaining and performing the 
Braille transcription processes before 
thousands of curious visitors. 

To meet the purposes of the N. Y. A., 
it is essential that a work project must 
offer more than just a monetary recom- 
pense for 56 hours of work each month. 
There must be incidental training of some 
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value in the later job-hunting and job- 
holding efforts of the youth. Braille offers 
not only an opportunity for a_ specialized 
training which might some day aid in get- 
ting a job in a commercial Braille house, 
but also the highest type of general train- 
ing. The responsibilities are considerable, 
and the need for concentration and atten- 
tion to work is great. These young per- 
sons, girls and boys alike, have a real feel- 
ing of pride in the dexterity with which 
they perform these difficult operations, and 
in their output. Even more important, 
they are conscious and proud of the public 
and humane service which they are rend- 
ering, and this definitely motivates them as 
well as the supervisors and sponsors. 


f The annual report of the Henry E. Leg- 
ler Regional Branch Library for 1938 shows 
that 420,458 books were lent for home use, 
65,626 more than last year. This is the 
first large gain since the depression years 
and the second largest since the Legler 
Branch Library opened its doors. 

The most outstanding gain in the non- 
fiction classes was in the books dealing 
with the technical trades, advertising, sell- 
ing, manufacturing, accounting, office- 
management and secretarial training. That 
the people in the Legler district are be- 
coming more and more civic minded is evi- 
denced by the gain in the circulation of 
books on the government, the Constitution 
and social problems. 

There was a heavy gain in the fiction 
use, no doubt due to the fact that the 
library is again buying copies of current 
popular fiction for the free collection as 
well as for the rental department. 

With the addition of 10,296 new books 
purchased in 1938, there are now 55,699 
books in the branch collection. 

The reference work for 1938 continued 
to be technical in nature, the requests 
ranging through law, medicine, aeronau- 
tics, manufacturing, chemistry, agriculture 
and music. 

The following are samples of some of the 
36,253 questions which were asked through- 
out the year: 

Directions and dimensions on building an 

Eskimo kyak. 

How to raise gardenias. 

Interpretation of the primary law “two 
years previous.” 

Books to serve as a consumer’s guide in 
buying men’s apparel. 

Something new in color schemes for four 
blank walls. 

Has an alien the right to sign a petition 
against the demolition of park build- 
ings? 

There was a decided increase in the use 
of periodicals. The branch now subscribes 
to over 200 periodicals, many of which cir- 
culate. Legler has a collection of most of 
the well-known periodicals, dating back to 


1910. These of course are for reference 
use onlv. 

Throughout the year there was a steady 
influx of new borrowers applying for library 
cards. 7,465 new library cards were issued, 

305,654 persons, or approximately 1,000 
each day, visited the branch for reading or 
reference work in 1938. 

In the Regional service, 13,943 volumes 
of Legler’s books stock were sent to branch 
on inter-branch loan. 


On March 9th the branch librarians in 
the Legler region will meet to discuss and 
analyse the 1938 annual reports. 


Steuernagel, Bella, celebrated on Febru- 
ary 6, her 20th anniversary as librarian of 
the Public Library, Belleville. Because of 
her untiring energy and ability the library 
has become a vital force in the community. 
Through her efforts its progress has shown 
a steady growth and an awareness of the 
ever changing tempo of living today. 

During this past twenty years statistics 
from the Belleville Library show a steady 
increase in its use (circulation in 1919 
was 68,137 and in 1939 was 199,167) made 
possible by a growth in the book collection 
(from 35,121 volumes in 1919 to 48,312 
volumes in 1939) helped through an in- 
creased appropriation (in 1919 the appro- 
priation was $7,500 and in 1938 the appro- 
priation was $18,000). Achievements dur- 
ing Miss Steuernagel’s term of office in- 
clude the opening of a branch, the estab- 
lishment of a separate children’s room and 
the introducing of hospital library service. 

Miss Steuernagel has always been active 
in Illinois Library Association (serving as 
Vice President in 1928 and again in 1936) 
and the American Library Association. In 
1936 she was appointed by Secretary of 
State Edward J. Hughes to serve on the 
Advisory Committee for Illinois Library 
Relief Fund through which was distributed 
to the tax-supported libraries $600,000 ap- 
propriated by the 59th General Assembly. 
In 1937 Miss Steuernagel was asked by 
the Secretary of State to serve on the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Illinois State 
Library. 


* An exhibition of “streamlined art” was 
held during the month of February in the 
art room of the Peoria Public Library, 
with the originator of the technique, Mrs. 
Buell Mullen of Lake Forest, present at 
its opening, on February 5th. On that 


afternoon in a lecture Mrs. Mullen ex- 
plained her method of painting on polished 
sheets of chomium, copper, brittannium, 
aluminum, everdor, wood, chromium 
painted steel, and gold, plated on a basef 
metal. 

An important feature introduced by Mrs. 
Mullen’s “3-dimensional” efforts is its 
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value to industrial and business groups. 
Industrial murals may soon become greatly 
in demand because of the three-dimen- 
sional background gained through metallic 
paintings. 

A surprise feature of the display was 
found in two paintings done by the artist. 
The subjects are Carl F. Harsch, president 
of the Peoria Public Library Board of 
directors, and Mr. Earl W. Browning, 
librarian. 


* Mrs. Melissa D. Smith, librarian of the 
Sycamore Public Library died February 3, 
1939. 

+ Miss Beryl Galloway has recently ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the High 
School at Robinson, Illinois. 


‘Miss Minnie S. Clark, librarian of the 
Hiram Kelly Branch of The Chicago Pub- 
lic Library is serving on the Sponsors’ 
Executive Committee of a series of day- 
time lectures for women, held at the Engle- 
wood Y. M. C. A. at 6545 S. Union Ave- 
nue, Chicago. This series of lectures has 
been arranged under the auspices of The 
Englewood Women’s Club, the Hamilton 
Park Women’s Club, the Parent-Teacher 
Associations in the Englewood district, The 
Chicago Public Library and the Englewood 
A. 


‘A collection of old and rare valentines 
were lent to the Main library for exhibit 
during the month of February by Mr. 
Henry Friedman of Chicago. The oldest 
valentine form represented was an ordinary 
sheet of paper about a foot square, folded 
for the post into squares of four inches. 
Five sets of verses were inscribed around 
a heart, each verse to be read by a further 
unfolding of the paper. A counterpart of 
this sentimental memento is in the British 
Museum. Valentines of fine paper lace, 
satin and gilt paper were represented in 
the collection, to say nothing of a comic 
greeting addressed to “Blue Stocking” and 
which bore the following verse: 

“Pretty verses, no doubt, you make, 

And pretty tales of fiction pen; 

But pie and cake you cannot bake, 

And priz’d are not therefore by men.” 


‘The HOBBY-O-METER made its bow 
to the reading public at Chicago’s main 
public library building early in February. 
This machine provides buttons indicating 
several of the most popular hobbies. 
Anyone seeking literature and information 
about his pet hobby pushes a button and a 
window set in the board flashes the name 
and author of an appropriate book. 

The “gadget,” as it is familiarly known 
to the staff, was designed by Miss Matilde 
Kelly, first assistant at the Hild Regional 
Branch at 4536 Lincoln Avenue. It con- 
sists of a large vertical panel divided into 
humerous oblong windows of blue, frosted 


glass. Beneath the panel is a large key- 
board with push buttons labeled with the 
names of different hobbies. Needless to 
say it has made a terrific hit with the 
public. 


“Taking inventory of recent develop-() 
ments in reading” will be the theme of the 
Second Annual Conference on Reading 
Problems, held at the University of Chi- 
cago, June 21-24, 1939. Specialists in 
reading from various sections of the coun- 
try will participate, including Nora Beust, 
school library specialist of the Library 
Service Division of the United States 
Office of Education, and Helen Martin, 
formerly associate professor of Library 
Science at Western Reserve University and 
nationally known authority on child reading 
problems. 


« The Institute for Librarians in Service, 
will be held at the University of Chicago, 
July 31-August 11. The Institute will be 
devoted to. the general subject of Book 
Selection. This is the fourth in the series 
conducted by the Graduate Library School 
and it is planned generally for practicing 
librarians and especially for administrators 
in public and other types of libraries, de- 
partment and branch chiefs, library board 
members, teachers of library science, li- 
brary assistants and members of other pro- 
fessions charged with selection of publi- 
cations. 

There also will be a seminar for college 
librarians, from July 24-August 25. This 
seminar is intended not only for librarians 
of liberal arts colleges, but for administra- 
tors of libraries in teachers colleges and 
junior colleges. 


Metropolitan dailies in the Chicago area 
carried 3,237 lines of publicity for the 
Chicago Public Library during the year 
1938. All of the space was free but IF 
the Library paid the flat rate for adver- 
tising asked by these papers the expendi- 
ture would have mounted to $4,531.80! ! 


! FEDERAL AID FOR LIBRARIES 


The latest word from A. L. A. of the 
new bill for Federal aid for education, in- 
cluding libraries, gives the numbers of the 
two bills introduced in the House and 
Senate. 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, and Senator Pat 
Harrison, of Mississippi, jointly sponsored 
the bill introduced into the Senate Febru- 
ary 13. This bill is numbered S. 1305. 

Representative William Larrabee, of In- 
diana, introduced a similar bill in the 
House which was referred to the House 
Committee on Education of which he is 
chairman. This bill is numbered H. R. 
3517. 

Under the provisions of this bill there 
would be a grant to the states for rural 
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library service of $2,000,000 for the year 
1939-40; $4,000,000 for 1940-41; and, 
$6,000,000 for 1941-42 and for the succeed- 
ing three years. This is a part of the more 
extensive grants for other forms of educa- 
tion, as provided in the bill. 

The allotment for rural library service 
in Illinois would be $72,333 for the first 
year; $144,666 for the second year; and, 
$216,999 for the succeeding years. 

Allotments to the State would be made 
by the U. S. Office of Education and the 


funds for rural library service in Illinois 
would be administered by the Illinois State 
Library. 


The bill provides that the administration 
of public library service and the selection 
of books shall be reserved to the State and 
local library agencies. 


Write to members of the Illinois dele- 
gation in the U. S. Congress for copies of 
this bill for your own use and use in your 
community. 


‘LLA 
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NEWS 


Lois Bull 


The printing of a new Association Hand- 
book has recently been authorized. Since 
there has been none printed since 1927, it 
is felt that material in this form containing 
the constitution, the history of the Illinois 
Library Association and other pertinent 
material would be appreciated by the 
members. Miss Charlotte Ryan, [Illinois 
State Library, and Miss Claire Wurdell, 
Public Library, Gilman, have been ap- 
pointed to prepare the copy. 


Do you know that the Association has 
an endowment fund of slightly more than 
$1,700? Several years ago it voted to let 
the proceeds and interest on life member- 
ships accumulate in a savings account, the 
income to be used at some future time for 
some worthy project. A committee, com- 
posed of Mr. Windsor, Director of the 
University of Illinois Library, Chairman; 
Mr. Levin, Chicago Public Library; and 
Mr. Yenawine, University of Illinois, has 
been appointed to look after the investment 
and care of this fund. 


We welcome the following new members 
into the I. L. A.: 

Frances Metcalf, Evanston Public Li- 
brary. 

Marion White, Evanston Public Library. 

Mary Alice Huddle, Winnetka Public 
Library. 

Betty Thomas, Winnetka Public Library. 

Francie Moon, School for the Blind, 
Jacksonville. 

Celia Natzke, 
School Library. 


Downers Grove High 


CERTIFICATION 


The Certification Board at its meeting in 
Springfield on October 1, 1938, granted 
twenty-eight certificates. Six were first 
grade certificates, three of them being pro- 
motions from grade two and one being a 
renewal; twelve second grade certificates 


were issued, two of which were promotions 
from grade three and three were renewals, 
Of the eight third grade certificates 
granted, three were renewals. Two fourth 
grade certificates were renewed. 

The Board expects to call another meet- 
ing within the next month or six weeks. 
Some of the present certificates are begin- 
ning to expire so a number of the requests 
to be considered will be for renewals or for 
the next higher grade, depending upon the 
training and experience which the appli- 
cants have had since their certificates 
were issued. Further information concem- 
ing certificates may be addressed to Miss 
Thelma Van Ness, Secretary, Certification 
Board, Withers Public Library, Blooming- 
ton. 

Our present plan for certification of 
librarians within the State is a voluntary 
one, as no legislation requires certificates; 
several library boards however, expect their 
staff members to have them. The require- 
ments for the various grades of certificates 
may be found in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
for January, 1933, p. 10-12. 

The Planning Board has suggested that 
before the Association sponsor another bill 
providing for certification of librarians 
within the State, a study be made by the 
Personnel Committee of the Planning 
Board of the Illinois libraries and a more 
satisfactory scheme of classification be 
worked out. 


4 ILLINOIS LIBRARIES ON THE AIR 


The Illinois Library Association has at- 
ranged the following radio broadcasts: 

Where? WCFL 970. 

When? 2:30 Tuesdays through March. 

Tuesday, March 7—History of libraries. 

Tuesday, March 14—Library work with 
the blind. 

Tuesday, March 21—Garden books. 

Tuesday, March 28— Vocational work 
with young people. 

Tune in and tell the library’s friends to 
tune in also. 
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STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The public library is maintained by a 
democratic society in order that every man, 
woman, and child may have the means of 
self-education and _ recreational reading. 
The library provides materials for education 
and advice in their use. It diffuses infor- 
mation and ideas necessary to the present 
welfare and future advancement of a com- 
munity. It strengthens and extends ap- 
preciation of the cultural and spiritual 
values of life. It offers opportunities for 
constructive use of the new leisure. It 
serves all ages and all classes. 

Reasonably adequate library service in- 
cludes a main library with reading room 
facilities; special provision for children; 
lending, reference, and periodical collections 
adequate to the needs of the community; a 
professional staff of high quality and ade- 
quate number; and such branches and other 
distributing agencies as the area and topo- 
graphy of the city may require. The book 
collection must be well cataloged, so that 
the needed book can be found easily, and 
such lending records established as to pro- 
vide easy use and protection from loss. 
Hours of opening will vary with community 
needs. 


THE STAFF 


Since a professional library staff carries 
on educational, administrative, and tech- 
nical services, its members must be well 
educated, possess at least one year of li- 
brary school training or its equivalent, and 
have special aptitude and qualifications for 
the particular work of each. Salaries of 
professional librarians should be com- 
parable with those of other professions, and 
the work of professional librarians sharply 
differentiated from that of clerical or sub- 
professional workers. The staff should be 
of sufficient size to permit efficient opera- 
tion for as many hours as may be necessary 
for the needs of the community. 

The chief librarian should administer the 
entire library system and be responsible to 
the library board. A detailed scheme of 
service, based upon size, type, and resources 
of the library, must be worked out by the 
individual librarian and trustees. A com- 
mittee of the American Library Association 
is engaged in working out basic schemes. 


Book COLLECTION 


To meet the varied needs and interests 
of a community, a broad collection of 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals on a wide 
tange of subjects is necessary, with in- 
tensive duplication of titles in fields of 
special interest, constantly freshened by the 
addition of new books and books on timely 
subjects. Special collections are needed for 
the reference room, the children’s rooms, 


for technical art, and other departments. 
Books will wear out in service and need to 
be replaced. 

To be reasonably adequate in quantity, 
the library in a city of 100,000 inhabitants 
and over should have at least 1% books 
per capita; in a city of 10,000 to 99,999, 2 
books per capita; and in a city of less than 
10,000, 3 books per capita. 


MEASURING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


The active library is constantly trying, 
through publicity and extension agencies, 
to intensify and extend its service to the 
community. It is not satisfied to cater only 
to students, clubwomen, general readers, 
and children, but endeavors to be useful to 
the business interests, industrial workers, 
technicians, public officials, and other spe- 
cial groups. 

Many of the most important library 
services cannot be measured statistically. 
Examples of such services are the provision 
of reference and study facilities, encour- 
agement of purposeful reading by adults, 
special services relating to the dominant 
local industries, organized cooperation with 
the public schools, study and discussion 
groups, lectures, and exhibitions. 

The library’s book lending services can 
be measured statistically. Under liberal 
support and other favorable conditions 
many librarians will far exceed the follow- 
ing minimum standards: 


Per CENT OF POPULATION REGISTERED AS 
BorRROWERS* 


Cities of over 100,000 inhabitants 
Cities of 25,000 to 99,999 inhabitants... 
Cities of 10,000 to 24,999 inhabitants... 
Cities of 5,000 to 9,999 inhabitants 
Cities of less than 5,000 inhabitants.... 


NuMBER OF Books LENT PER CAPITA 


Cities of over 1,000,000 inhabitants.... 
Cities of 250,000 to 999,999 inhabitants. 
Cities of 100,000 to 249,999 inhabitants. 
Cities of 25,000 to 99,999 inhabitants. . 
Cities of 5,000 to 24,999 inhabitants... 
Cities of less than 5,000 inhabitants.... 1 


* Based upon a _ three-year registration 
period. 


THE INCOME NEEDED 


Experience shows that $1 per capita is 
the average minimum annual income upon 
which reasonably adequate library service 
can be maintained. 

The exact minimum depends upon the 


size, location, and character of the com- 
munity. The small city or village of less 
than 10,000 inhabitants must usually spend 


,Adopted October, 1933, by the Council of the American Library Association, with changes 
as included in the Classification and Pay Plans for Municipal Public Libraries adopted by 


the Council, December, 1938. 
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$1.50 or more per capita and the city of 
10,000 to 24,999 inhabitants, $1.25 or more 
per capita to cover minimum essentials, or 
reduce unit costs by enlarging the area of 
service and support. 

Communities desiring full development 
of library service will find it necessary to 
provide a support much larger than the 
minimum. Expert special services in 
cooperation with local industries and in- 
terests, and extensive work with the public 
schools are examples of desirable library 
activities which cannot be adequately main- 
tained upon the minimum income of $1 
per capita. 

The allotment of at least 55 per cent of 
the total income for the salaries of the 
library staff (not including janitors, en- 
gineers, et cetera), 25 per cent for books, 
periodicals, and binding, and 20 per cent 
for all other expenditures is a fair standard. 
Local conditions involving the cost of build- 
ing maintenance, the area and density of 
population as affecting the number of 
branches, and other factors, will inevitably 
affect the distribution. In general, the 
largest libraries will spend more than the 
percentage indicated for library salaries and 
less for books, periodicals, and binding. 


Reprint from AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION publications, Chicago, 1939. 
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